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cliques of Gibraltar and Malta, and showed it by dining with
them in what amounted to fancy dress. In consequence he
became their one topic of conversation,

Disraeli had a very exact appreciation of a man who could
play the clown without losing dignity, as witness his first meeting
with Montagu Corry, who afterwards became his faithful
private secretary. Mr. Buckle records that one wet afternoon at a
house-party the girls insisted that a very quiet young man
should dance and sing a comic song at the same time* This
young man was Montagu Corry.

Disraeli appeared during the performance and looked on.
Corry felt singularly foolish, because he wished to make a good
impression on Disraeli. The great man, for this occurred in the
days of his greatness, remained impassive, but the whole-hearted
manner in which Corry had made himself ridiculous in order to
amuse the girls appealed to him.

Corry became his secretary, and on Lord Beaconsfield's final
defeat by Gladstone all he asked of Queen Victoria was a peerage
for Corry, who took the title of Lord Rowton. This reward for
a private secretary created ill-feeling, and some people said un-
kind things in consequence.

Disraeli continued his wanderings and his enthusiasms.
Having raved about Asia, he cast that continent to the winds on
discovering Greece, and apologised to Isaac for his Asiatic
rhapsodies. They reached Athens, and like every great sight
beheld for the first time, Athens eclipses everything he has ever
seen before, but the hardships of travel in Greece distress him
so that he is glad to reach Constantinople. The Susan sailed
proudly up the Dardanelles, which he considered is not so
"sublime" as the Straits of Gibraltar. He compared the bazaar
at Constantinople to a square mile of Burlington Arcades, which
seems to anyone who has ever seen an eastern bazaar an unfor-
tunate simile.

At Constantinople a strange indolence overcame him*
Ambition departed and he no longer wished to achieve any-
thing. He felt content with the life of a complete idler, so long
as the idling could take place in Turkey where the sun shone
and the tobacco was good, and no vulgar English politics
intruded. Finally, he and Clay weighed anchor and set sail for
Smyrna, where Meredith had preceded them overland. From
Smyrna the Susan continued to Jaffa.

There they landed, and left on horseback for Jerusalem,
which it was Disraeli's great desire to visit. For a wonder